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This publ Icatton 'Is add/essed to schoot superintendents, 
principals, deans, and/cotinselors^ and to teachers and 
administrators of voutlonal education prosrams In second* 
.^ry schools, coninuntty colleges^ and regional occupational 
programs and centers* 

^^^Tfie^ booklet contains definitions of terms In the area of sex 
equality liv vocational education; an overview of the prcb* 
lems created by sex discrimination; a' description of the 
laws and activities that are helpln/to eliminate sex dis* 
crimination; Information about teapher and counselor 
training and about curriculum materials and methods that 
teachers may use In vocational ei^ucatlon programs; and 
lists of prints nonprint, and I)6man resources that are 
accessible to teachers and adrr^'f nistrators* 

Hartha Harris^ Education Program Specialist, DHEW/Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, reviewed the section on 
Title II, Vocational Educat'lo.4« of the Education Amendments 
of }S72f and Helen Walsh, yfequal Opportunity Special lst» 
Region tX Office of Civ! I/Rlghts, reviewed the Section on 
Title IX of the Educat lop Amendmentsyof 1972, Prohibition 
of Sex Discrimination. /Their suggestions have been Incor- 
porated In this pubHcaxlon^ 

Permission to use the sketches that appear In this publication 
was granted by Mary KJFredlund^ The sketche'j originally 
appeared In Consumer Survival Kit, the Blue vollar Scholar; 
Vocational Schools ^ a/ publication, of the Haryland Center for 
Public Broadcasting^ / 

This document Is a publication of the Women's Educational 
Equity Communications Network (WEECN) . Established !n 1977 
under the Women's Educational Equity Act (Public Law 93*380), 
■WEECK Is sponsored tiy the U*S* Office of Education to pro* 
mote educational «q)[jlty for women^ 



Readers who wish to obtain further information are Ifivlted 
to seek Et from WEECN and from the persons and projects 
named In this booklets 



irS TIME FOR CHANGE 



n the/ways our society treats 
are (evident everywhere. 



Differences I 
v«jmcn and men 

They are clearly visible In th* area of 
^Cfltployment, where many occupations are 
pursued primarily b^the. members of one , 
sex. Thftse rflf^erencfes are also evident. ^ 
throughout th^ school syste$n and ^par* \ 
ttcularly In vocational education pro- \ 
'grams. The effects of olfferent treat- \ 
ment and opportunities can be d^imagEng 
to both sexes, but especially to \ 
wofnen. 

One minimal goal of education is to 
develop students* Interests and 
capabilities and to provide them with 
the skills for a productive 1 tfe. 
The educational experiences of, female 
students, however, usually limit tneir 
FnterestSt skills, and aspirations, 
rather man expand their opportunities. 
This limiting of growth and' development 
hurts Individual girls and women, and 
It also reduces the benefits society as 
a whole would gain if women received the 
same educational opportunities as men 
and were encouraged to participate in 
the tabor market on an e<iual basis with 
men. 

Much attention has been paid to sex 
discrimination In education in the last 
several years--studles have been con-' 
ducted, statistics gathered, books 
written, and laws passed— yet little 
change In educational practice has 
occurred^ Hore wom^n are working for 
-pay, and theyare working during more 
years of their lives than ever before. 
But because of their limited training 
and aspirations and because sex 
discrimination stlH exists, women are 
earning less thai> sixty percent of what 
men earn In comparable jobs, and the 
gap in earnings between men and women 
Is widening. Vocational education pro- 
grams, which are one Important link 
between schools and the Job market, 
have trad U'Onal ly segregated students 
by sex. 

The purpose of'this publication is to 
examine the current issues affecting 
women and vocational education, to show 
the need for concern and' act ion by voca- 
tional education teachers, school admin- 



istrators, and 'par^ts, an,U to s|ig<}est ways 
that school per^onn^l can/begin to effect 
change In this are^*^^ The efforts df 
school personnel, io^whom this bo^ Is 
especially }a(^<lr^ssed,^are needed ^o 
ensure that sex V<lual|jty In vocational 
education becomes a reality/ Providing 
equal educational oppo^unltles for 
both sexes Kas alrudy t»An mandated 
^by federal laws^ ] As tl)e\laws an? 
Implemented In schoot$\ wpmen as well 
as men will become equipped with the / 
skills, competentilei , and^ttltude^ they/ 
need to compete lUilrly for\ employment ^ 
In the sklllfjd ^trades and m other fje'^l^s ^ 
that In the past hdve been closed to^ 
^ women. This ,.bc9 Oet cgfttraini suggestions 
, and resources to h^i^ scliool Vper^nnel 
\ comply with thj&^_)dws and Improy^ the 
^vocational educaTfdn-of female\ students^ 



DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

So that the authoi^s and readers of this 
publication share a common under- 
standing of the terms used throughout, 
several key words, and concepts are 
defined betow^ ^ 



VOCATIOtitAL EDUCATION 



The Rules and Regulations for Vocational 
Education that*guf,de the implementation 
of Title lit Vocational Education, of the 
Education Amendments of 1376, define^ 
vocational Instruction as/'Mnstru^trfon 
vrhlch Is designed upon Its compMtlon to 
prepare Individuals for employment in a 
specific occupation or a ctuj^ter of 
closely related occupations In an occuPa* 
tlonal field, and which Is especially and 
particularly suited to the n^eds of those 
engaged In or preparing to ehaage in such 
occupation or occupations." | Federal 
Register , Vol. ^»2, No. 191, Ottober 3t 
197?, paragraph 10^**512*) / 



■ls"<Hvi< 



Vocational education- Vs-^vided Into 
several areas. Including agricultural t 
business and office, distributive, health 



occupatlonst home economtcst and^lndus- 
trtat arts. 



OVERVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 



Thd £olloHin^ definitions ar^ taJSmt frcat 
the rederal itegister citmd aJbovo/ pata* 
graph 104.73. 

SEX 81AS 

'\ .^.bjfthdvtors resulting from the 
assumption that one sex Is superior 
to the other,". ' 

/ SEX STEREOTYPING 

"...at^rtbutlnci behaviors* abilities* 
Intei^ests, values and roles to^a person 
or ^roup of persons on the basis of their 
sex." 

SEX DISCRIKtKATION 

*'...any action whtch limits or denies 
a person or a group of persons oppor* 
tuniti«s, privileges, roles, or rewards 
on the basis of their sex." 

The authors of rJiis booklet define "sex 
equality^" "school persomtelf** am? 
"women" as follows* 

SEX EQUALITY 

Opportunity, encouragement, and support 
of every individuati' to learn and work 
according to hl^or her talents and 
interests re^aMless of her or his sex. 



SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



School personnel include all persons 
employed by d school district^ especially 
those who Interact with students on any 
basis. 

WOMEH 

In thi^ publication the word *V/Ofl)^n" is 
used to Include female students in secon- 
dary schools and postsecondary educational 
Institutions. "Women" includes persons of 
a wide range of ages from childhood into 
the retirement years; persons who have 
attained any level of education above 
elementary school; rural t urban, and sub* 
urban residents; members of alt races and 
ethnic groups, including persons whose 
native language is not English; persons 
with physical and/or mental disabilities; 
persons with different Incomes; jr^rried 
and single persons; and parents and non- 
parents. 



Wiiat are sex roles? 
attitudes and behav 
and the ways In wht 
think about one and 
upon whether one Is 
process by which ch 
roles and by which 
role behaviors rein 
sex*roU social Izat 



They are the 
lors one axhi^l ts 
ch other peopJ« 
treat onet depending 
female or maU. Tha 
J Idrcn learn sak-^ 
adults have thair sex 
iforced Is called 
Ion. 



The Inef^ultles In opportunities for women 
and men as both 'studants and am(;1oyees 
In the educatlonaTsysteffl In the United 
States are causad In part by the sex*role 
socialization of the children of our 
society. Parents and teachers socialize 
children, classmates socialize each other. 
Television and radio programs and conmer* 
dais and movies repeat similar messages 
about what a boy ist what a girl doest 
and what distinguishes men fronj women. 
The stereotypes about men's and women^s 
talentSt skillst interests, and achieve* 
ments are'thus perpetuated from generation 
to generation . 

Discrimination against persons on the 
basis of their sex usually accompanies 
this sex stereotyping, and. sex discrim* 
ination Is most often directed against 
females In our society. Women who- are 
members of racial or ethnic minority 
groups are subjected to even greater 
discrimination In education and the labor 
market than white women t and women with 
physical) mental, or emotional disabili- 
ties are also the victims of ? great deal 
of stereotyping and discrimination. Like- 
wise, women who are middle-aged or elderly 
often experience discrimination when they 
attempt to raanter school or obtain paid 
employment. Kuch of the discussion In 
this section of the booklet, most of 
the laws described In the second section. 
The Legislative Changes, and many of the 
suggestions for activities In the schools 
madtt in the third section* The Education* 
a1 Changes* are even more Important for 
the education and tr^inln<J of women who 
are members of minority groups and/or are 
are disabled than thefare for women who 
are majority group- members. 

The words *'ma1e/' "fensale," "hiascul ine 
and "feminine" still function in our 
society to differentiate men's and wo- 
men's attitudes and behaviors"that is, 
their sex role Identity— and a person s 



sex**ro1e Identity Is a basic element of 
one's sense of self. Teachers often greet 
their students, "Good morning, girls and 
boys-'* Not many people thtnk that Is an 
Inappropriate greeting^ but no one would 
greet a class with, "Good morning, blacks 

%^ttes and chlcanos." Whenever a 
teacher groups students by sex, she o. he 
Is. reinforcing the message that there Is 
something significant about one's sex tn 
the classroom and In the learning situation^ 




Because of the differentiations between 
thl^ Sexes that teachers^ parents, and 
others make throughout the school years, 
children do learn to learn differently: 
girU read more fluently than boys do 
In the early years > but boys somehow 
catch up to them by th^end of high 
school. Tor years it has been assumed 
that gtrls perform Uss well than boys 
!n mathematics^ Recently, Elizabeth 
Tennema and Julia Sherman showed that 
''many females have as much mathematical 
potential as do many males," and that 
it is probable that soclo*cultural 
factors strongly Influence the patterns 
in achievement by women and nien (Sex* 
Related Differences In Hathetuatics 
Achievement^ Spatial Visualization and 
Affective Factore^ American Educottonal 
Research Journal , 1977> Vol- I's «o. 1, 
pp* 51*71)* The differences between 
women's and men's patterns in course 
selection and performance in class are 
attributable In large part to sex-role 
socia) izdCion^ rather than ro inherent 
dbiUties and interests. 

An informal survey of San Francisco Bay 
Area junior high and hich schools found 
that in schools that served upper iniddle 
and middle cla^s pcpulations with a 
majority of white students, more girls 



enrolled In woodworking^ drtiftlng, and 
other nontradltlonal and vocational 
education courses than In schools 
serving working class or lower middle 
class populations with large i^roportlo/is 
of minority group students* These 
statistics, while by no means conclusive, 
seem to Indicate t^iat the gIrK from the 
more economically advantaged fa>QM1es 
either received more peer, parental, 
teacher, or counselor support*for 
enrolling In nontradltlonal courses, had 
more or better access to Information on 
nontradltlonal careers, or were t^erhaps 
aware that a well rounded coucse load 
would make them better qualified appll* 
cants for college admission and for 
employment* Pinpointing the correct 
explanation would require a more precise 
study, but the theory that girls have 
^already Internalized certain stereotypes, 
and limited their aspirations well before 
they enter junlor^lgh school has been 
Substantiated by several researchers* 
tn two studies of Seattle area flftih 
graders^ Lynne Igliztin confirmed the 
existence of very strong sex typing 
rn children's views of jobs and func** 
tlons in the world and their own personal 
role 1,1 It* (A Chi ld's*Eye View of Sex 
Roles* Today's Education, Journal of 
the National Education Association, \$72, 
Vol* 61 » No. 9, pp* 23-25)* 

Early patterns of socialization and dis- 
crimination may also hamper the 
educational aspirations of men* Host 
boys learn the traditional sex^appro^ 
priate behaviors and interests, and the 
aggressive, competitive, breadwlnnlng 
role* This socialization process^ com- 
bined with discriminatory school 
practices, can prevent men from pursuing 
educational programs appropriate to their 
Individual Interests and from entering 
careers that may provide them with more 
satisfying occupational lives than they 
might find In jobs traditionally Pre- 
scribed for jren* 

Sex-role socialization starts early, is 
pervasive, and Is very effective* Jerome 
Kagan said that by the time children 
begin elementary school, they have learned 
most of the sex-roie attitudes of their 
society, they have a sex-role identity^ 
and they tend to behave In ways that are 
considered appropriate for their sex. 
(Acquisition and Significance of Sex 
Typing and Sex Role Identity. In H. 
Hoffman and L- Hoffman, Eds. Review 
of Child Development Research, Vol- K 
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New York: Russel Sage Foundation, \96k) . 
^Watch the parents of young children next 
time you see them with their children and 
notice what they say or demonstrate about 
what women and men think, feel, or say^ 

Patrick tee and Nancy Cropper suggest 
that Vie consider the mate and female 
patterns as two different cultures^ i 
(Sex^RoIe tutture and Educational j 
Practice* Harvard Educational Review ,/ 
197^*, Vol* JfA, pp* 369"4l0)* We propose 
the term "subculture, because that term 
allows for the fact that every human 
society has both mate and female grou|)S" 
each one Is a subcut^re of th^ large- 
culture* Consider our sex-rote social- 
ization about clothing: women may wear\ 
pants» but men may not weaf dresses* 
Think about the stereotypes In sports^ 
both In playtng and in watching others 
play—are we a bit surprised when women 
fol low footbal 1 or basketball avidly? 
And we have expectations about language- 
women don't sweart and men don't swear 
around wonien* 

These examples of our expectations that 
women and men behave differently are 
Illustrations of '^sex stereotyping/* 
that is^ attributing behaviors^ abMlties^ 
interests^ values^ and roles to a 
person or group of persons on the basis 
of their sex, rather than on the basis 
of the Individuals own Inclinations and 
talents. If we expect that a person 
Will be good at taking care of an 
automobile because he U ma1e» or wMI 
be interested in sewing because she Is 
femaln^ then we are stereotyping the 
person. These stereotypes mey seem 
harmless^ but they can lead to the denying 
of opportunities for education; employ* 
ment^ pruduc tlvl ty » Income^ advancement^ 
personal satisfaction^ and achievement 
to many people* Host of the victims of 
sex discrimination are women^ but males 
also experience discrimination* 

Sex stereotyping and discrimination 
confuse^ blocks and frustrate Individuals 
from learning and doing what they could 
^f only they weren*t channeled Into 
limited areas of education and work 
because of their sex* In addition^ 
society as a whole loses the services 
and contributions of men and women 
who hav»i talents that are undeveloped 
or unused* For example, in their lives 
as homemakers and parents* most women 
organise materials and events^ make 



decisions, and supervise other people 
very welt* W6men teach most of the 
students In elementary and secondary 
schools; In 1970-/1, 6? percent of 
the instructional staff were women* 
But women have not been encouraged .to 
beconre administrators: In the same year 
only 15 percent of the principals, 15 
percent of the vlce*prlnclpals, Jtnb 
0*6 percent of the superlntendefits were 
women* These figures come \from 
1972 National Education Assbclatton 
research data ang the l97^ OYgest of 
Educational Statistics ^ published by 
the National Center for Education Statls*^ 
tics. Department of Health, Edu^tlon^ 
and Welfare; they were reportea by 
Hartha Hatthews and Shirley HcCune' In 
Why Title IX? (Washington, D*C*; Re- 
source Center on Sex Roles In Education, 
National Foundation f^r the Improvement 
of Education^ no date» 8 pp*)* 

The tradition of male leadership in 
education Is perpetuated from one 
generation to the next partly because 
children observe the role mod/ls In their 
schools* Women teach them Tri the earl/ 
years» but If there ts an Important 
announcement to be made, or a misbehaving 
child to be disciplined^ mble principals 
are usually expected to do the work* In 
her article^ **The Tralnir^^ Ground for Wo*- 
men In Administration: ^Ve Must Begin In 
Kindergarten^** Mary Ell^n Verheyden- 
HilMard told how school personnel and* 
others who Influence young people can 
provide role models and training to 
both girls and boys so that more women 
will become successful administrators 
in schools and elsewhere ( The Education 
Digest , November l975t Vol * 41 » No. 3* 
pp^33-35). 

A consideration of family and lal>or force 
patterns In the United States Illustrates 
the need for equal opportunities for both 
sexes to learn skills that will qualify 
them for well'P^ying jobs* Currently only 
16 percent of families have a husband and 
father who Is employed outside the home^ 
a homemaklng wife and mother^ and 
one or more children* Thirty percent 
of American families are married couples^ 
sofT? with orown children, and others 
witMut children* Eighteen percent of the 
families; include two employeo parents and 
some children* Twenty percent of 
household's are occupied by one single 
adults and 2i percent^ by two single 
persons. Seven percent of the families 
are headed by a single parent with his or 




her childrtn. These statistics, ere from 
an article "Who Is the Real FatnUy?'' In 
Hs. magazine (August I^tCVoK 7* No. 2, 
P< quoting figures from the U.S. 
StetTstical Abstract , 1977* 

By mid-1977, mlllton^women were tn the 
labor force— about *I percent of the * 
country's entire labor 'force and per* 
cent of all women. 16 year^ of age and 
older. ^ Nine out of lO young vramen 
growing up today will be employed at 
some time tn their lives. 




Almost three-ftfths (58 percent) of all 
v^omen workers are niarrled and Itvtng with 
their husbands; more than one^-ftfch (23 
percent) have never boen married; and 
nearly one*f tfth (19 percent) are widowed, 
divorced, or separated from their 
husbands. Forty-four percent of all 
married women are In the labor fotf:e'*~ 
considerably fnore than widows (2'f percent) 
many of whom are elderly. But 
married women are less likely to be 
labor force participants than divorced 
or separated women {65 percent) or never 
married women (57 percent). These latter 
force participation rates are substan- 
tially greater than those which prevailed 
In tdSO. 

Among full-time workers employed through- 
out t97^t women's median earnings wer» 
less than three-^flf ths of those of men— 
$6,772 and $11,835, respective^. There 
are many reasons for this earnings gap. 
For exan9)le, men on the aver^^e have had 
more years of workllfe experience than 
women. Apd even on full-time schedules^ 
wofiiitn work fewer overtime hours a week 
than men. Furthermore, the concentration 
of women In certain low-wage occup<^tIons 
and Industries Is o Primary factor In 
their lower average earnings level. 
Nevertheless, various research studies 



have found that a differential between 
the earnings of women and men remains 
after adjusting for fuch factors as 
education, work experlei^e, and 
occupation or Industry group. 

Hedlan wage or salary Incomes of year* 
round full-time women workers, l4 years 
of age and over,-1ti se^ ected major 
occupation groups tn \^th (latest data 
available/ were as follows: 



Hajor occupation 
SLSHE 

ProfessIonaV and 
technical workers 

Nonfarm managers 
and administrators 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Operatives 
{tncl. transport) 

Service workers 
(except private 
household) 



As percent 
Income of men's 
Income 

$9,587 66 



9,195 
6,868 
5,IIJ» 

5,8't8 
5,206 



59 
60 
41 

58 
6d 



Xhe median wage or salary Income of y<ar^ 
round full-time women workers of 
minority races was $6,611 tn 197't— 
abliut 94 percent oTThat~of"Wrt€^-wom*£rvr-" 
73 percent of that of minority men, and 
ik perrent of that of white men. In 
1^6't, the m?dian income of minority 
women vas 69 percent of that of white 
women. 

The Information in the previous five 
paragraphs Is from U.S. Wbrking Women i 
A Oatabook. Bulletin 1977 , Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S/ Department of 
Labor, and from Women fctorkers Today, 1976 , 
Women's Bureau, Employment Standaras 
Administration, U.S. [department of Labor* 
Both of these documents are cited In ^ 
Resources for School Personnel, the final 
section of this booklet. Both publica- 
tions contain additional data and charts 
that give a co;nplete picture of the em** 
ployment status of women tn the mtd-l970^s. 



The toll taken by sex dlscrtmlnatt 
hlgh< Host of the families living < 
Incomes below the poverty line are 



on Is 
on 
headed 
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"by woinen, many of whom ]4ck marketable 
skills and for vfhon adequate, affordable 
chtid care Is unavaMable^ In addftton, 
most of the elderly poor InJtKls country 
are wofi^n; The educatlqti^^ %40men for 
better paying eniployiperft Is one My to 
begtr.t? help ^IJji^te this situation. 

Tlie Inequi^rM^IIustrated by these 
statljttcs are the result of our society's 
tr^dftlonal assufflptloris that men*s work 
worth more then wotnen^s and that tksy 
should have more power, responsibility, 
^nd r«Mrds. But the tlnie has come for 
change. We now have federal, state, and 
local 1ms, agencies, and organUatlons 
that are chanctging policies and practices 
throughout the educational system and the 
labor markett The federal legislation an<* 
programs that deal with vocational educa- 
tion will be described In the second sec- 
tion, the Legislative Changes. 



WHERE DOES VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION LEAD? 

The Implementing regulation for Title 
n» Vocational Education, of the 
Education Amendments of 1376, defined 
vocational Instruction as Instruction 
designed to prepare Individuals for 
employment. In PEER's (Project on 
Equal Education Rights) Information 
kit, Cracking the Glass Slipper (see 
Resources for School Personnel] Steele 
and others pointed out that nearly half 
the v^omen students now enrolled In 
vocational education are enrolled tn 
consumer and homemaking courses that 
do not prepare tbem for tmployment. In 
addition, the courses that do train stu* 
dents for^employment areas tn which wocnen 
predominate lead to only 33 different 
occupations, whereas the courses tn 
which men are the more numerous students 
offer training for paid en^toyment In 
95 different occupations* 

To be dble to compete successfully In the 
labor market, .women wtll have to ac<;ulre 
the same training In basic Job skills 
that men gain tn vocational education.^,.-, 
courses* Women need to know what skills 
and tr^b^ntng will <;ualtfy them for 
employment In varlouS^ occupations* They 
also need to learn how to obtain further 



training beyond high school or comixJntty 
college, as necessary* Uomn need 
confidence In their ability to leari^to 
work successfully In one or mGre bfche^ 
many occupations for which vocational 
education can train them, They -need to 




rea1tz«t that becor^lng an employable 
adult In our society probably enhances 
one's self worth and Is likely to be 
essential to one*s economic survival* 

The list In Figure 1 Indicates some of the 
Jobs that win be most needed In the years 
ahead and will be lucrative as well* The 
list Is from the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. 1977-78 , published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 'U*S* Depart- 
ment of Labor* Descriptions of 50 such 
Jobs are Included -In an article by JoAnne 
Alter, "The 50 Most Lucrj!?:ive Jobs of 
Tomorrow/* In Family Circle magazine^ 
March 1978, Vol* 91, Mo* pp* 52^if- 

We are incJJnctl-to-^Ice for granted the 
..vnder^Tepresentation of women In most / 
of the occupations listed here— and In 
many more— but the current pattern has 
not always been typical in the United 
States* Women ha^^e worked succcsjfuUy ■ 
In all of these occupations In the past. 
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FIGURE I 



Job Title 

At/cond)tloo{n9, Iteating 
ind Rttfrtgeration Kechtnic 

/AuIO 8ody RApatrer 

Auto Hechftntc 

Business Machine Repairer 

Carpenter 

Dental laboratory Techntcian 

ElectrUlan 

Plumber 

Police Officer 
Press Operator 
$heet*metat worker 
Tool*an<l-dte sidker 
Travel Agent 
Truck Orlver (local) 
Welder 



and scene woffler}^>#ork fn them today. The 
occupatton^or travel agent is th* only 
one on^tms list wbere women predominate, 
bu^^^tim more men are entering this field 
Ban before. 



Ubflie.i have always been employed In 
this country^ but charges In the 
country^ economic needs and In the 
social pressures on women have 
encouraged women to change the patterns 
of their labor market participation In 
their Individual lifetimes and In the 
lifetime of xltC nation* We are now 
In another period of change, when more 
and more women are working for pay, 
and when federal, state» and local 
laws are betn^, passed that direct 
educators and employers to reduce and 
eliminate sex discrimination in 
education and employment* 



Average -Annual income 

$11,700 ' $25,085 

$20,900 

$19,500 

$10,70C - $:0,900 
$22,300 

15.300 - $19,200 

$15,300 - $24,500 
< .$25,100 



^10,000 
$i^,500 

$t7,\pO 

$I7,80tf\\ 
$1 1 ,700 n 



^22,500 



$21,'i00 
$26,800 
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THE LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 



In rtsponSt to changes tn the wf(t of the 
electorate tn the United Statest federal » 
statet and )ocal legislators have passed 
rotmerous laWs to promote and guarantee 
equitable treatment tn education and 
employment for women* members of 
minority groups* and persons with dis* 
abilities. In this book we are par- 
ticularly concerned with the laws that 
re(;jutre people to work at reduptns and 
eliminating sex bias* stereotyping* and 
discrimination. 

School -personnel are required by law to 
develop policies and procedures to ensure 
equal opportunities and treatment of 
students and employees of both sexes. 
Some lews have authorized the spending - 
of federal furjs to assist school 
districts directly or through technical 
assistance provided by other agencies* 
Tn making changes In their policies^ 
procedures* and^ academic and extra** 
currlcular programs. This part of the 
publication contains an overview of the 
laws that pertain to sex equity In ' 
vocational education. 




TITLE II VCXIATIONAL EDUCATION, . , 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL AMENDMENTS- 
OF 1976 



by Title tl In their article In the 
American Vocational Journal , (March I978t 
Vol. 53* Ho. 3* PP* 21-23). These areas 
are: 

1. requirements for the administration 
of state vocational education * 
programs* « , 

2. regulation of state use of federal 
funds* and 

3^ requirements for national vocational, 
educational programs. 

Each of these areas contains rules or 
prosrams for eliminating sex stereotyping 
and discrimination. 

Part 104 of the regulations for Title II 
Is entitled State Vocational Education 
Programs. Four of the five subparts" of 
this section deal with programs that will 
help to eliminate sex dlscrtmlnetlon. Sub- 
part 4, Special Programs for the Disadvan- 
tage, does not mention sex dlst^rlmtna* 
tlon* but If It Is assumed that Subpart .4 
Is c^nslst$nt with the other four subparts* 
then both wci^n and iNen who .are academ- 
ically or econontlcally disadvantaged will 
be equitably served ^y the vocational 
education programs of th«t states. 

The following sections within *he four 
relevant subparts explicitly address 
Issues of sex bias and discrimination. 

Subpart 1 — State Admlnlstiatlon 

e Development of FIve-Yeer S^tate 
Plan 

e Full-time Personnel and Functions 
to Eliminate Sex Discrimination 
and Sftx Stereotyping. 

Subpart 2 Basic Grants 

e Support Services for Women 

e Day Care Services for Children of 
Students 

e Vocational Education Programs for 
Displaced Komemakers and Other 
Special Groups 



The Education Amendments of 1376 (Public 
Law 94*482) became effective In October 
1977* Title M* Vocational Education; 
contains Substantial provisions for over* 
coqilng sex disiprtminatlon,, Vetter and 



erson outlined the tnree areas coverea 
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Stibpirt 3 ** Program Improvftment 
and supportive services 

• Vocational CiuJdance atKt CoUnseltng 

• Vocational Education Personnel 
Training 

• Grants to Overcome Sex Bias and 
Sex Stereotyping 



Subpart 5 
Education 



Consumer and Homemaklng 



• Grants to States for Consumer and 
Homeinaking Education 

Readers who would like to examine the 
detailed provisions of the law as set 
forth In each of these sections of the 
regulations^ can consult a local library ^ 
or ask their Congress person for a copy ^'^ 
of the federal Register, Vol* kZ* Ho. I9I , 
October 3. 1977. Part Vl. *»VocatIonal 
Education, State Programs^ ?nd Commis- 
sioner's Discretionary Programs,'* that 
contains the implementing regulations 
for Title 11, Vocational Education, of 
the Education Antendments of 1976. 

One provli;1on of thts law will be described 
h^re in some detail to show that the law 
requires the states to be concerned with 
the elimination of sex discrimination 
throughout the vocational education 
system. Every state receiving money for 
vocational education must use a minimum 
of $50,000 of Its basic grant to pay the 
salary of one or more persons to ^erve 
as Sex Equity Coord Inator (s) at the state 
level. The persons appointed as Coordin- 
ators In most states are employed In the 
state department: of education, wlthtn the 
department of vocational educat-ton-or 
community college office. 

The law specifies ten functions of the 
Sex Equity Coordinators. These are 
summarized here. 

1. Take action necessary to create 
awareness of programs and activities 
In vocational education designed to 
reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping 
in all vocational education programs, 
ificluding assisting the State board 
in publ tclzlng the publ Ic hearings 

on the State plan; 

2. 'father, analyze, and disseminate 
data on the status of women artd men 
students and employees tn vocational 
education programs of the State, 



3^ Develop and support actlons^ to correct 
problems brought to the attention of 
the Sex Equity Coordinator(s); 

ftevtew the distribution of grants and 
contracts by the State board to essure 
tliat the Interests and needs of no^inea 
are addressed tn all projects assist* 
td under the Education Amendments of 
^ 1^76; 

5^ Review all vocational education pro* 
grams (including worlc-study programs, 
cooperative vocational education 
programs, apprenticeship programs, 
and the placement of students who 
have successfully completed vocation* 
al education programs) In the State 
for sex bias; 

6. Monlt<i1^he Implementation of laws 
prohibiting sex discrimination In all 
hiring, firing, and promotion pro- 
cedures within the State relating to 
vocational education; 

7* Assist loc^l educational agencies 
and other Interested parties In the 
state in Improving vocational educa- 
tion opportunities for women; 

8. Hake available tothe State iK>ard, 
the State advisory council, the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational 
EdL^catlon, the State Commission on 
the Stjatus of Women, the Commissioner, 
and the general public. Including 
Individuals and organizations In the 
State concerned about sex bias In 
vocational education. Information 
developed under tfils section; 

9. Review and submit recommendations 
with respect to overcoming sex bias 
and sex stereotyping In vocational 
education programs for the five-year 
State plan and Its annual program 
plan prior to their submission to the 
Commissioner for approval; and ' 

10. Review the self-evaluations required 
by TUle IX, Prohibition of Sex 
DfscrlrflinaLion, of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

This lisjt of functions covers the wide 
range of activities conducted by ?tate 
an^J local education agencies. The Sex 
Equity Coordinators potentially have 
great influence on th'j elimination of sex 
bias and discrimination throughout the 
vocational education system. 
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The national vocational education programs^ 
sucrmarlzed by Vetter and Peterson In their 
article cited above^ mandate the following: 

• A system for reporting Information 
about vocattonat education students, 
Including race and sex» he In oper-^ 

^atton by October 1978- Atl states 
wttl be responsible for submitting 
relevant data for this system 
annual 1y^ 

a The National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education Includes Sn Its 
membership minority and Aonmtnority 
wocnen and men with knowledge of 
women's Issues and concerns^ 

a Of the funds appropriated for federal 
vocational education programs, five 
percent be reserved for use by the 
Commissioner of Education for programs 
of national stgntftcance, son;3 of 
which may be programs to overcome sex 
bias in vocational education. 

• A national study of sex bias In voca-^ 
tionat education be conducted by the 
Commissioner of Education and sub- 
mitted to Congress by October 1978. 

This study, authorized by Title 
Vocational Education Equity Study , I s 
being conducted by Laurie Harrtcon, 
Project Director, and her cclteagues at 
the American Institutes for 'Research 
(P.O. Box 1113» Palo Alto, CA 94302). 
TKe study Includes an analysis of relevant 
literature and legislation and the results 
of visits to 50 states and the Olstrlct 
of Columbia to obtain Information about 
current practices, policies* and attitudes 
in vocatlcnaleducat Ion. > The reports, 
tc be pubHshed In Fall 1978, include: 
Interim Report, Case Study Report, 
Replication Handbook, and Executive 
Summary. and Final Report. 

Title n. Vocational Education, Is a 
welcome revision of earlier vocational 
education laws that specified, for ex" 
:;mp1e strict limits on the percentages 
of money that could be spene on programs 
in home economics. According to the 
provisions of the new law, both women 
and men will be encouraged to study In 
many areas of vocational education former^ 
1y Closed to them by law and tradition. 



TITLE IX OF THE EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1972, PROHIBITION OF SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

Title IX of th^ Education Amendments 
of 1972, Prohibition of Sek OUcrlnln- 
atlon (Public Law 92^18) Is a federal 
civil rights law prohibiting sex dlscrlm* 
In^tlon In education programs and activ* 
Itles receiving federal financial 
assistance. Ten thousand responses were 
made to the request of the Department 
of Health, Education^ and Welfare for 
coimient on how Title iX stnuld be 1m~ 
piemented. The final regulations for 
Title IX were published on July 2t , 1975; 
deadlines for compliance with the law. 
that affected physical education and 
athletics were extended for three years, 
but by now, all educational Institutions 
and programs receiving federal Etioney to 
Support any of ^thelr activities directly 
or Indirectly should have completed an 
Institutional self-evaluatlon and should 
be In con^l laf^ce. 

The preamble to Title IX Is sli^ple but 
comprehensive: 

No person In the United States shall, 
on the basis of sex, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the bene- 
fits of, or be subject to discrim- 
ination under any educational program 
or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance. 

An excellent explication of Title IX Is 
contained In The Title IX Prljner: The 
Read-1t--1n-the-0r1<ilnal Guide to Title 
^X, a 32-page booklet that Is part of 
the Informative kit, Cracking the Class 
Slipper: PEER'S Guide to Ending Sex Bias 
in Your Schools , available for $3.50 
from PEER, 1029 Vermont Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20005- PEER also dis- 
tributes a ^-^page Summary of the Title IX 
Regulation , small orders for free, 100 
copies for $6. 

We will Summarize here several of the 
Title IX regulations that relate to 
vocational education. Some of our 
comments are adapted from PEER'S Title IX ^ 
^rlmer . Woros In quotation marks are 
from the Rules and Regulations governing 
TUle tX. published in the Federal 
Register , Vol. kO, No. 108, June 4, 1975,. 
Part n, "l4ondrscrIminatior> on Basis of 
Sex.'^ 
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K Title IX appUes to any recipient of 
federal money Including 'Mnstltu'^ 
tlon(s) of vocational education 

/ which the regulation defines as '^a 
school or Institution (except an 
Institution of professional or grad- 
uate or undergraduate higher educa* 
tlorf) which has as Us primary pur-^ 
pose pceparation of students to 
pursue '3 technical » skilled^ or 
semTskl 1 led occupation or trade» 
or to pursue study In a technical 
fields whether or not the school or 
institution offers certi f Icates » 
dlplom^s^ or degrees and whether or 
not It offers fulltlme study/\ 

2. Schools may not allow the fact that 
persons In the labor market dlscrim'^ 
inate against members of either sex 
to affect their educational programs. 
The regulation says^ '^he obligation 
to comply^ ^^Is not libylated or a1 levl- 
ated because employment opportunities 
In any occupation or profession are 
or may be more limited for members of 
one sex than for members of the other 
sexJ* Counselors and vocational 
teachers are both Included Iri this 
rule. 

3^ Title IX prohibits vocational educa-^ 
tlon programs or schools from barring 
persons of either sex from admission. 
The regulation contains descriptions 
of several methods of getting around 
this provision that may not be used. 

Vocational education schools and pro*' 
grams that engage in recruitment 
activities must not discriminate on 
the b&sis of sex In recruiting stu- 
dents^ They also must not dlscrlm^ 
inate tn the hiring of students or in 
their job placement activities on 
behalf of students. 

5. Title IX deals extensively with the 
treatment of students who have al-^ 
ready been admitted to classes or 
educational programs^ **0ccupationa1 
training^' Is named specifically In the 
regulation as one of the programs and 
activities In which students must be 
treated equitably^ Aga1n» the 
regulation specifies many ways in 
which schools might treat students 
differently but must not . In addl- 
t1on» schools may not provide *^s1gni* 
ficant assistance to any agency^ or-^ 
gan1zat1on» or person which dlscrim'^ 



Inates on the basts of sex In provN-^ 
ing any ald» benefit or service to 
students or\emp1oyees^'' 

6^ Other agencies with which schools 
cooperate In such activities as 
cooperative education programs of 
vocational education » exploratory 
career education actlvltleSf pro- 
grams sponsored by local or national 
organizations f and training programs 
for employees » must themselves not 
discriminate on the basis of sex. ^ / 

'i 

1* The law 1 tsts a great^ variety of exam- 
ples of courses and activities In 
which students may neither be required 
to participate nor be refused the op- 
portunity to participate^ and In which 
students may not be taught separately 
on the basis, of sex. Those include In- 
dustrial » business^ vocational, tech-^ ^ 
n1ca1» home econohilcs^ and adult edu-^ 
cation courses* Under the 1aw» auto'^ 
matic assignment to classes on the 
basis of sex Is considered the same as 
requiring to participate* 

8* Reinforcing clients of the regulation 
already mention&c/ here» the law 
specifically states tl'iat a local 
education agency (that ls» a school 
board operating a school district 
that is a recipient of federal funds) 
shall not exclude on the basis of sex 
any persons from admission to *^any 
institution of vocational education 
operated by such recipient*" 

Ir the area of counseling and guld-^ 
arice^ the Title IX regulation pro* 
vides that **Wher4 a recipient finds 
that a particular class contains a 
substantially disproportionate number 
of individuals of one sex» the reclp-^ 
lent shall take such action as Is 
necessary to assure Itself that such 
disproportion Is not the result of 
discrimination on the basTs of sex 
In counseling or appraisal materials 
or by counselors*" Cliisses covered 
by this rule include vocational ones. 
Pamphlets^ books> and visual aids 
on educational oppoiytunltles^ careers 
and aspirations could be sources of 
sex discrimination in addition to 
tests and their Interpretation* and 
advice and suggestions given by 
- counselors* teachers* and other school 
staff members to students* 
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These nine arMS where Title IX affects 
vocational education are representative 
of the provisions of Title IX for eltm- 
Inating discrimination throughout the 
educational system In this country^ In 
fddttton to these areas, Title IX pro- 
hibits discrimination In the hiring, 
/ procnotlng, and treating of schoot «n- 
« y ployees* Including, of course, vocational 

educators. The penalties for non* 
compltance with Title tX may Include with* 
drawal of federal fundlng-from the'edu^- 
tlonal program or activity or (nstltutton. 
of a civil law suit by the US Department 
of Justice. 

A significant provision of the Title IX 
regulation Is that a coordinator of Title 
IX compliance efforts Is to be appointed 
by every recipient of federal funds^ This 
Is the ^'responsible employee'* whose name, 
off Ice ^address, and telephone nwnber must 
be made known to students and employees, 
and who Is authorized to coordinate the 
educational agency's effort to comply with 
Title IX and to Investigate any complaints 
brought by students or employees charging 
sex discrimination under the Title IX 
re9u1at1on. Title IX also provides that 
each recipient adopt and publish griev* 
ance procedures for students and employees. 



WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY Aa 
OF THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1974 

The Women's Educational Equity Act Is a 
part of the Education Amendments of 197^* 
Public Law 93~3B0, and became operational 
In fiscal year 1976. The purpose of the 
Women's Education Equ^y Act Program 
(WEEAP) Is to enhance educational equity 
for women In the United States. The 
final regulations were publlsh^^d In the 
Federal Registe r, VoK No. 12*, June 
28, 1977, '^Women's Educational Equity 
Act ProgracK" 

WEEAP is a program of discretionary 
grants concerned with the following 
types of activities for aU educational 
levels, preschool through adult: 

1. The development, evaluation, and 

dissemination of curriculum materials^ 
text books, and other educational 
materials; 



2. Preservlce and Inservtce training for 
educational personnel ^ Including guid- 
ance and counseling personnel; 

3. Research,' development, and other\ 
educational activities; 

Guidance and counseling activities. 
Including the development of tests 
%^lch do not discriminate on the 
basis of sex^ 

5- Educational activities to Increase 
opportunities for adult women,* 
Including Continuing education 
activities for underemployed and 
unemployed! women;. and, 

6* The expansion and iml^rovement of 

educational programs ^nd activities .-^ 
for women In vocatlofial educaHon*^ 4 
career education, physical education, ' 
and educational administration^ 

WEEAP Is directed by Joan E. Duval, 
U.S. Office of Education, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC 202Q2; 
annual reports summarize the projects 
conducted by the progtam. ^ The curriculum 
guides and other products of the grant- 
holders wilt be made ava^ljable at minimal 
cost to educators through9ut the country 
and >lll be distributed by the Women's 
Educational Equity Act Dissemination 
Center, Education Developfnent Center, 
55 Chapel Street, Newton, HA 02160. x 

One organizctlon supported b> WEEAP Is 
the Women's Educational Equity Communica- 
tions Network (WEECN), es;tabllshcd In 
October 1977, with headquarters at Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, l855 t^ol'som Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103. WEECN Is: 

1* An Information servtce-ta collect, 
* screen, classify, store* and provide 

Information on projects, activities, 

and research related to womeii's 

educational equity; 

2. A communication system to facilitate 
contact among persons, groups, ^nd 
agencies who ^.re working on behalf 
of women's educational equity; and 

3* A question^^^inswertng- service for 
Individuals and groups with Infor- 
mation needs concerning women^s 
educational equity. 
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Amons the wtlvttUs of'VEECH are the 
coordination of communlC'Stfon efforts * 
mong the Sex Equity Coordinators 
appointed under the authority of Title M* 
Vocatlortal Education, of the Educational 
Amendment of I976; and the publication 
-of this booklet, one of a series of tnfor*^ ' 
Mtlon anafyili products. UEECH has a4$o/ 
pubJished a series of bibl Ic9r«phtes, 
several of which are pertir<ent to voca"^ 
ttonal education. The titles of pertinent 
UEECH publications ere listed In Resources 
for School Personnel t the final s/ction 
of this publication* / 

/ 

/ 
/ 

TITLE IV, DESECRECAT|6n OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. OF THE/ttVIL RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1964 

The CIviJ Rights Act of 1964, pi>{>1 Ic Law 
88'^352t has been amended since Us 
passage to prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of sex. In addition to the basts of 
race^ national origin, and religion. 
Under Title IV of the Civil P'-ghts Act. 
federal funds are appropriated annually 
to support agencies that provide assis- 
tance free of charge to public elementary 
and secondary schools that are In com* 
pi lance with the federal laws. 

KItle IV contracts are awarded to the 
following types of agencies: 

I* Desegregation Assistance Centers . 
In I978-t979t there will be three 
types race, sext and national 
origin (language)* One $ex De* 
segregation Assistance Center will 
be located In each of the 10 federal 
}/ . ^ regton^S to assist In planning and 
' conducting programs Jn K'l2 school ^ 
dlstrT^ts for school personnel, 
%^tudehts, parents, and community 
members. 

2* State Education Agencies * All the 
states are eligible for funding to 
provide technical assistance In race, 
sex, and national origin desegregation 
to K*12 school districts. 

3, ftace and $e x PefiearM^tioh Training 
Institutes. Institutions of higher 
education are eligible for funding 
to provide training to public school 
personnel of school districts that 



the Institutions name In theTr 
appltcationft for funding. The $ex 
Desegregation Training -Institutes^ 
will offer training to Improve the 
ability of the participants to deal 
effectively with educational problems 
resulting from sex desegregation. 

^. School Boards. Grants will be made ^ 
to locel K-t2 school boards for sen, 
race, and national origin deregrega* 
tlon* School boards working on sen 
desegregation may use the^ants to 
iinploy a specialist who sdy^ses them 
on educational problems Incident 
to sex desegregation* or to provide 
public school personnel with tnservlce 
training tn^deallng with those <prob- 
Vem^t or both/. 

Vocational educators and admlnUtratorS - 
Interested In obtalntng technical asfts* 
tance from agencies supported by Title IV 
may write to Elton Ridge, U^S^ Office 
of Education, 40D Maryland Av€., S.W., 
Washington, OC 2D202, for Information 
abo'Jt the agencies serving their geo* 
graphic area^ 

\ ■ 



Ti-IE EQUAL PAY ACT Or 1963 

The Equal Pay i^ct of 1963 prohibits 
employers from paying Mrkers of one 
sex less wages than workers of the 
other sex for doing Jobs that require 
the same skill, effort, and level of 
responsibility, and are performed 
Under stmHar working conditions* 
The law aUo prohFbrts labor organW 
zations. from causing or attempting to 
cause ^ployers to violate the act.^ 
Employers may not reduce the wage of 
any employee In order to elhnlnate 
Illegal wige dFfferences^ The Equal 
Pay Act Is enforced by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U«S^ Department of Labor^ 

Ve cite the Equal Pay Act In this publica- 
tion because vocational educators should 
be aware that a federal' law was passed . 
to eliminate sex discrimination In the 
labor market some years before similar 
laws were passed affecting the education* 
al system- The Equal Pay Act should be 
seen as evidence that vocational students 
of both sexes can hope and expect to be 
treated fairly when they become employees* 



The laws affecting work end education ere 
conipatlbte and «AUtua1ty reinforcing; as 
Indicated. earlier* Title tX provides that 
even }f sex discrimination persists In the 
tabor market, educators may not use such 
discrimination as an excuse or pretext to 
discriminate In educational programs. 




TITLE Vll OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 
OF 1964 

title Vityof the Civil Rights Act of \S6k, 
ats amended by the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1972, prohibits discrimina- 
tion basied on sex» as wett as on race» 
cotor» religion, and national ot:Igln, In 
hiring ^nd firing, paying wages, awarding 
fringe benefits, classifying^ referring, 
assigning, and promoting employees; In 
extending or assigning use of facilities, 
and providing training, retraining^ and 
apprenticeships; and In providing other 
terms, conditions, and privileges of 
employment. 

.The E^uah. Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion ;(EE0C), that enforces this law, 
has Issued guidelines which bar, among 
other things, hiring based on stereo- 
typed (characterizations of the sexes» 
classifications or labeling of Jobs as 
?men'»s Jobs" or '"women's Jobs," and , - 
advertising for employees under male or 
female headings. Further Information 
abot^t Title VU and the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act of 1972 may be obtained 
frofh EEOC, 2401 E Street. N.U., Washing- 
toni DC 20506, or from a state or local 
offilce of the EEOC. 



THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 



This section contains Information and 
'suggestions for counselors, vocational 
education, administrators, and Instructors 
to use In their work with students. The 
parts of the section are as follows: 

• Awareness, Attitudes, and Behaviors; 

• Training Education Personnel; 

• Recruiting, teaching and Supporting 
Students; and\ 

• The Role of Change Agents. 

The suggestions here are genera) ones; 
we urge readers to obtain and examine 
the materials and curriculum guides 
listed In the following section. 
Resources for School Personnel, for 
teaching methods and activities. 



AWARENESS, ATTITUDES, AND 
BEHAVIOR 

'Because traditional sex*role socialisation 
h3s been.an Integral part of most every* 
one's Including educators' " personal 
development, education, and work experl*. 
en<;e. It may be hecessary to engage' In 
some activities to produce awareness 
among educators of the problems created 
by sex stereotyping and discrimination^ 
Occasionally a single Incident wMl 
stimulate a **cllck'* of recognition of 
discrimination, or an Insl{!ht that things 
don't have to be the way they are^ 

Examples of Incidents that promote 
awareness Include a counselors offering 
the name of a femase student to an employ- 
er working In a cooperative education 
program, and noticing for the first time 
the employer's response, **We hire only 
boys for these positions,'* or a teacher's 
announcing that gtrls» but not boys, must - 
wear hairnets In the kitchens and then 
noticing that some boys En class have 
longer halt thaji some girls^ 

A program to Increase such awareness Is 
usually effective with school personnel If 
It Includes statistics about the labor 
force and women's participation In It, 



Information about the education levels 
and marital and parental status of women 
throughout the country, use of one or 
more of the^^many ftlms that depict 
stereotyping and ways to overcome It, 
and opportunities, for discussion and 
reaction^ Emphasis should be placed, 
on the legal mandates to provide equal 
educational opportunities for both sexes, 
and classroom teachers should be assured 
that as they mak«i clja^ges Jn their t^ch* 
Ing, they will be 'iupported by the school 
boards admlntstratton, and community^ 

Administrators should provide leadership- 
In Informing board "members and fjarents 
about tbe changes to be made end the 
reasons -for the changes, and should 
solicit the Interest and support of 
these persons In the effort to make the 
educational, programs equitable* Admin- 
istrators may calt upon the free services 
of the S^x Desegregation Assistance Cen* 
ter In their federal region, the State 
Education Agency project to provide 
technical assistance In $ex desegrega* 
tlon, and the Sex Desegresfatlon Training 
InstltuteU) In nearby Institutions of 
^higher education, all of which are 
funded by Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act, and are descrlbed^Mn more detail 
In the earlier section. The Legislative 
Changes » 

Attitude changi^^and changes In behavior 
are examples of the Qhenomenon^^ . 
*VhIch came first — the chicken oT^tBS^ 
egg?*' Social policy and practice In this 
country are often guided by laws that 
prescribe certain behaviors and proscribe 
others; changes In peoplets attitudes 
then follow after the changes In behav* 
Ior» On the other hand. If a person has 
experienced an overwhelming change In ' 
his or her awareness of sex discrimina- 
tion, that person's attitude may change^ 
thus leadln9 to change In behavior, 
such as use of certain language^ 

Attitudes that might ma^ke a difference 
In what vocational educators teach - 

Include: 

* 

a Feelings about women Mrktng for pay* 
a Opinions about v.omen'5 physical 
health and strength* 
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a Concerns about working mothers or 
wives* 

a Ideas about woMn^s interests^ tal- 
ents» tntelll9ence* 

• Expectations' of how adolescents wtit 
react to and treat one another In 
class* 

behaviors that tntght make a difference 
tn what yocattonal education students 
(earn Include* 

a Teachsrs deprecating woiaen students » 
or pralsitis then* 

• Teachers using iJ^ generate male terms 
(htt» hls» himl In ref^rrlmj to stu- 
dents work«r$i or employers* or alter* 
nating the sbf of. the persc:^» to 

whoM referred^ 

a Counsalors leaving students e^i^oMed 
tn courses that are not ^tradh lonal 
for their sex to fc^nd for theffl'^elves* 
or providing discussion or support 
groups for such students. 

a School personnel quietly oft-ertng new 
course opportunities without recruiting 
parttcIpantSt or Informing parents and 
students of the new opportunities and 
encouraging them to take advantage 
of them. 

Both the necessary attitude changfts and 
new behaviors can b£ learned and practiced 
If school personnel receive Information^ 
encouragement* support* and praise fur 
their efforts. 




TRAJNiNC EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

It Is to be hoped that professors of 
'^^catlon will soon Include routinely 

InHhelr sociology^ psychology* and 
methws courses Information about sex- 
role socialization* sex discrimination* 
dnd ways »kprovlde equal educational 
opportunltieKfor both sexes^ Courses 



tn educational admlnistralTt^^ should also 
Include this Irformailon^ In addition* 
education professors should encourage 
Interested students to enroll in programs 
w:thln fields that are not traditional 
for ihelr^^ses^. In l970-7i* 7^ percent 
of the l^cheior') degrees in education 
but on I 21 percent of the doctorates 
In ifducatlon were earned b^wc»ien*^nd\ 
women earned only 8,5 percent ^f^the 
doctorates In educational adKiaf«IstratIon 
( Why Title IXT Martha HattHews ^nd 
Shi rley HcCune* Resource tenter on S«x 
Hole^ In Education* National Foundation 
for the linprovement of Education* Uash?^^' 
Ington* D^C^* no date* p* ^ 

The differences between the percentage) 
of each who earn the^^first and last 
acsdemic degrees ml9htl^7soaiewhat 
lessened If eilucatlon professors more 
vigorously ufj^d women to specialize 
.In areas such as ai!:!iIn.l$^tratlon* an<4 
encouraged men to work, if: areas such- 
as early childhood education s^a '^ ' 
reading^ 

The'-fleld of vocational education has 
been dominated by male teachers and pro* 
fessors except In the areas of home 
economics and business* Vfbmen undergrade 
uates who are studying to become class- 
room teachers should ^be encouraged to 
work In other areas of vocational jeduca-* 
tlon* both for the satisfactions such 
work offers to them*. and for the oppor* 
tunlty they would gain to become role 
rodels for their own students in'second* 
ary and postsecbndary vocational pro* 
grams ^ 

Because we are in a period of zero 
population growth* and the schoo.I*age 
population cofttlnues to decline frots Its 
peak In the I960^s* It Is appropriate to 
plan most of the training of teachers* 
counselors* and administrators as Inser- 
vice activtties during the school year or 
tn university courses attended bv schodi 
personnel. Inservice training usually 
Includes the development of awareness 
of the problems and their causes* tnfor-* 
nation about how' to change educational 
practices* and demonstrations using 
real models or audlo-vtsual materials. 

The training module* Freedom for Individ- 
ual Development: Vocational Educa^Ion » 
requires only seven hours* total tnstruc* 
tlon* presented 4n units on three differ* 
ent days* and Is Intended for all teach- 



trs of sradts )C*12» arKj adoilnlstratort^ 
paraprof«sslonal support staff* counsel* 
om, socUl Mr^rs» aod other workers 
\fi the school systM^ the imlule In* 
eludes a complete script for the trainer , 
and all MterfelSt ready for duplication^', 
See Resources for School Personnel for 
Infonnetloc; about the availability of 
thfs training mdule. ; 

Several other luterlals suitable for 
se1f*lnstnictlon, pr directed Instruction 
of school personnel are listed In the 
folloi^fng section^ - Administrators ifho 
supervise vocational educatlcm are encour* 
aged to exmlne tomt of these materials 
and then use 'them to help their teachers 
Identify and eliminate sex discrimination 
from the vocational {Education program^ 

\ 



RECRUITING, TEACHING, AND SUP* 
PORTING STUDENTS 

Recruiting swnien students for vocational 
cpurses that are nontradltlonal for their 
sex» teaching women and men students^ 
and providing emotional support to them 
In Unfamiliar classes should be an Inte- 
grated set of activities undertaken by 
school personnel to serve students 
effectively^ Tdachers* counselors^ and 
administrators have particular responsN 
bMltles for Instruction* «nd If these 
Individuals make an effort to inform 
parents about the new opportunities 
being offered to students* It Is probable 
that parents and community members will 
f)sstst and reinforce the efforts of the 
school personnels School nurses^ social 
workers* custodians, office personnel, 
paraprofesslonal support staff members, 
and otherS^ can also serve as ro1^iM$^e1s 
and Informal advisors to students, 
especially If they themselves\dre .aware 
of the changes In educational programs 
and are encouraged to share Information 
about their vocational training and 
work experience with students^ 

Below are listed specific activities that 
can be undertaken when (I) recruiting, 
(2) teaching, and (3) supporting stu- 
dentSs The activities for these cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive; there 
are overlapping and supporting actWIttes. 



BECaOITINC STUPEHTS 

Recruiting students for vocetlmal courses 
and programs should be a positive, active 
^ffort bV school personnel, tn chooeing 
courses, students often are gulfed by 
strong^^jschool m€ family traditions, by 
rumors jtbout^he personalities and teach* 
\fi9 practices; of teachers, am) by^^.the. 
expectations of their peers. The fotloif?^ 
Ing activities will help students over* 
come the effects of these pressures end 
make their choices based upon their per- 
sonal Interests and talents. 

e COURSt PESCMFTIOWS . Title IX requires 
that ait course oescrlptlons and ad- 
vertising for courses be free of sex- 
linked language. Course titles such^^s 
*<6lrls Uoodshop\« or "Bechelor Cook- 
ing** are Illegal* as are Imfl'catlons 
that courses are open to one sex oply 
or are designed for one sex. ^ It Is' 
atJo Illegal to enroll student pref- 
erentially by sex* As teachers and 
administrators write new course des* 

, crlptlons, they might like the challei^ge 
to make the courses sound Interesting 
to students who would not have enrolled 
In such courses In the past. 




ADVERTISING COURSES . Several aethods 
can be used. to Inform students and 
parents about opportunities to take 
vocational, courses. Brochures and 
^:illetlns read and distributed In 
homeroom or other classes t ^od to 
parents either directly from the 
school or through organizations ^ch 
as the Parent-Teacher-Student Assoc- 
iation or booster clubs provide 
specific Information fpr students and 
adults to consider and discuss. 
Assemblies, open houses, awards pro- 
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grams, «n4 other meetings are 
excellent public relations activities, 
and they are vehicles for students to 
see the personnel, equipment, and 
classrooms, sq that vocational «duca" 
tfon wHI be less mysterious to 
students who are not familiar with It. 

• C0UHSEL1HR SESSIOHS . Counselors have 
a cleair,jnandate under Title IX and 
opportunities under Title 1U Vocation- 
al Education, to obtain training and 
to provide leadership and guidance to 
students In designing their courses 

of study. If counselors can view their 
new responsibilities af an opportunity 
to lfiy>rove th« education of secondary 
and postsecondary students, then thetr 
own positive attitudes will be trans** 
mitted to their students. Many of the 
materials listed In Resources for 
School Personnel are useful to coun- 
selors, both to Inform themselves and 
to use with students. 

• STUDEHT AND ADULT RDIE MODELS . Within 
every educational Institution, several 
Individuals are opinion leaders. Sctne 
are the elected leaders among the 
students; others are Informal opinion 
leaders who by force of their person* 
allty and behavior Influence their 
classmates and others. Among the em- 
ployees of a school or school district^ 
nearly everyone Influences the students 
with vMom she or he comes In contact. 
It Is Important that the Influence of 
these Individuals on the aspirations 
and expectations of students be recog- 
nized, and that formal and Informal 
training and bareness activities be 
conducted for^them to maximize their 
capacity to help women and men students 
to expand their own opportunities. 

TEACHING STUDENTS 

Every contact between a student and a 
staff member of a school Is a potential 
teaching and learning experience. Here 
we will emphasize elements of the more 
formal teaching occasions that occur In 
cUssrooms tender the direction and super- 
vision of teachers^ 

a CURRICULUH MATERIALS . The curriculum 
guides and several of the reports and 
other materials listed In Resources for 
School Personnel conUln Information 
and activities to Increase students' 
awareness of :ex-roIe socialization, 
sex discrimination, and the. antidotes 



to discrlmlnatlon'-'new ways of learn* 
Ing, planning, and fulfilling their 
educational aspirations. Host of 
these Items deal with career choice, 
self^concept and self-esteem, and 
vocational education In genera^I. 
Teachers may find that the textbooks 
that pertain to specific courses are 
filled with sex stereotyping. Until 
publishers are persuaded to change 
text and Illustrations to Include both 
sexes and until schools purchase new 
nonsexlst textbt^oks, teachers may use 
the stereotyped materials ^s examples 
to Illustrate the traditions of our 
society while teaching students that 
c)^nges are being made In the laws 
^and educational practices. 



• SUPPLEHEMTARY MATERIALS . We designate 
a category of supo|«mentary curriculum 
materials because many teachers and 
counselors must use such materials 
while they await new textbooks and ^ 
formal curriculum guides. Several sets 
of photographs are Reliable that show 
men and women In nontradltlon^l em^- 
ployment and roles. Some m^^aztne *a^d- 
vertlsements are pointedly nonsexist ^ 
and make bright displays on classroom 
walls and counselors' bulletin boards. 
Kany films, audio cassette tap^s, 
slide-tape shows, simulations and 
games* and printed materials are 
available at minimal cost to supple-* 
ment the main curriculum. See 'Re- 
sources for School . Personnel for 
several of these Items. 

a TEACHING BEHAVIORS . The following are 
several actions that teachers can take 
to provoke their students Into exam-' 
Intng their own biases and assumptions, 
and to help students consider new 
options. 

a) Use the pronoun "she** when refer- 
Jng to auto mechanics, carpenters^ 
and other workers who have usually 
been mates In our society. Use the 
new terms listed by the U.S. Dj-* 
partment of Labor In the dlr^^tory 
of occupations, such vis '*drdfts-' 
person" and "salesperson/' When 
using a textbook that contains 
only the generic male terms ("he/* 
"him," and "his") and the pictures 
of mates receiving training or 
worklng^-'wlth, perhaps, some. female 
clerical workers In evIdence-'-'dls-' 
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cuss wtth students tha sex^role 
sterMtyp«s tn thift book. 

b) Expect the %m% kinds of iMrring 
behivlor and seme numbers of mts* 
takes froei f«»ata students as from 
Mies. AssufM that the woman are 
as serious about and Interested tn 
their futura careers, es the nan 
are, and offer them career guidance 
and infoimtton. 

c) Bring %tfOfaeA viorkers to the class- 
rw», and conduct field trips to 
places where women and men are*^ 
doing nontredltloiial work* ?Vb- 
vlde opportunities for Informal 
discussion about the challenges, 
problems, end rewards of their 
work. Open dlKusslbn of the 
problems itnd^^IfficuUtles may^be 
especially Important, as students 
may have jconcerns about these. 
Parents .may be a sourc<» of role 
models for these activities. 

d) Discreetly poll students about 
the patterns of training and em- 
ployment In their families. Be- 
c^ufa oui* society places such Im- 
portance on Individual Job status, 
It Is ^Imperative that teachers 
handl^ discussions about family 

' members ^/j^fully. Sklllfui teach- 
€ri can ^Ai^^p 'students to acknowl- 
edge that few families these days 
contain the entire stereotypical 
grouping of an employed father, 
a homemeklng mother (who does not^ 
work outside the home), <ind two 
icbooNege children. Through dts- 
cusslM of the verlous lifestyles 
of their classmates, ^ students may 
ralln(tutsh some of the myths about 
women's working patterns and 
develop for themselves a stronger 
desire to plan and control their 
ownwrking Uv^s. 

.A f 

SUPPORTIWC STUDENTS 

A-ithough a narrow deflnicton of the 
' responslbtltttes of teachers, 'counselors, 
and administrators would InclGde only the 
teaching of content and skills to stu* 
dent$, most teachers and pajents expect 
that educators assume responsibility 
for promoting students' perSTonal and 
vocational development. The latter Is a 
great responsibility, and In attempting 
to fulfill. It, school persoitnel may 
experience frustration. Inspiration, 




perscnal and professional satisfaction, or 
all of these. We offer several 
ways that school personnel may; promote ' 
and suoport students, and suggest that 
school personnel may ^ook to one another 
for mutual support as well. 

» Sex roles .'lt may be safest to try to 
Ignore one's own sex end the sex of 
one's colleagues and students tn educe* 
tional settings Where the business of 
the moment Is teaching and learning. 
Care' should be teken not ' to conclude 
that a person does something because 
of the person's ^ex. Sex^role soclal-^- 
Izatlon will have trained most people 
In the next few/generations behave 
In predictable ways and to have pre- 
dictable attlt^deiV bt't the trend now 
Is toward liberating ourselves and 
others from sex stereotypes whenever 
possible. ^ 

• Individualized Instruction and 
counsel Ing . When women and men 
students begin to take courses that 
are not traditional for their sex, 
they will benefit from Instruction 
and counsel Ing^«-In'cludlng opportu- 
nities to lalk.wlth others who are 
having the same new experience— 
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that attends to th« unique or partic- 
ular Meds and probtms thtt develop^ 
Teachtrs and counsators should avoid 
singling out Irvdtvtduftt students or 
the group of women (or men) students 
for attention, either tn praise or 
crltlctsm. Just because they are 
female (or ntite), but they wlft find 
that students respond %#elf to pratse 
and assistance tac%fuUy offered by 
^ny Dwnibers of the school staff, 

• Physical appearance ^ tt Is wise not 
to conmni on anyone *s appearance 
unless one knom the person to whom 
one ts mifking the comentt as a 
cotleegue, friend, or partner In a 
teaming situation. Our society has 
especially over-rated the importance 
of women *s physical appearance to the 
pol^t of devaluing what women think or 
how well they perform a Job^ Classroom 
rules for clothing, protective gar- 
ments, and general appearance should 

be applied evenly to both sexes and be 
treated matter-of-factry as a part of 
, the learning situation* 

* Hu!Tior ■ Sexist comments and Jokes are 
''In poor taste, like ethnic and racist 

Jokes. Creative people find much to 
poke fun at and laugh about among 
human foibles without pointing to the 
' sex of Individuals or to sex-rolo 
behaviors or stereotypes. 



role modeling are needed,. and often 
they can be provided by students, school 
personnel, and parents and comunlty 
members, all of whom are seeking new 
rules and Ttew ways of functioning and Inte- 
grating as Individuals* There I-s a fine 
line between enforcing high s':andards for 
new behavior end competent work both In 
the area of articulating the problems and 
solutions related to sex discrltilnatlon, 
and In the labor market — and providing the 
newcomers to a field such as vocational 
education with training and support as they 
make efforts to participate fully* 

The times are changing* federal laws and 
programs are requiring that educators 
meke changes In schools and that employers 
change their policies and practices* It 
will be relatively less painful for every- 
one If we make the changes voluntarily 
^ rather than under court order or the 
threat of withdrawal of federal funding 
for educational programs* The benefits 
of such changes will be felt by women 
and men alike* Women will gain social and 
economic Independence and wIH assume more 
responsibility for their own welfare; men 
will be freed to develop aspects of their 
personalities and skills that they have 
been hindered from expressing; the labor 
market will have an additional pool of 
qualified people to do the work of our 
society; and Individuals and family 
will be more fulfilled. 



THE ROLE OF CHANGE AGENTS 

Huch has been written about the role and 
function of change agents, persons working 
to effect changes In the attitudes and 
behaviors of other people and themselves* 
The main elements of situations where 
change agents can be successful In promot- 
ing social change Include: IdentTf IcatTon 
of the current situation that requires 
change; Identification of the events, 
actions, and attitudes that will help to 
promote change and those that will hinder 
change; efforts to make the change (s ) , 
urging the resources available; and 
maintenance of the changeCs) through 
continuing support of the people rn 
the new s f tuatlon. 

As change Is made In the area of sex 
equality, considerable mentorrng and 
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RESOURCES FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



Mention ot oxg*nltMtiop»yM^Mei9»^ 
pioj^ctmj or mtmrlmlM^w thi« puJUict* 
tioa d09B not impl^ mUotBm^t thm 
Fmt W»ftt taboTfttory^Tor BditcMtioMl 

Vnitoi SUtM MfttTtMilt cf JTMitb, 
Atuc«tion and MfMrm/Offiv of 

tim gzotipt limntiilmA hn^ zmptr^^t 
9Qmm of tbm mmH^Wm rMOttJrc«# cooc^tnM 
Mith yom%n*m •ducitioiial «9uXty. r/i* 
ref«r«ncM Ar« for dMcriptiv^ inforaa- 
tion'oniy Md do not .iJ^y r«ccMiiBfti»tetion* 
T2W ^tutUty of publiCMtions and soivices 
provided tif th9 groups listed has not , 
^MJi tfv^aiuatad* 



^Thls secttofi contains tnformation about 
mo^,t! than 100 curriculum guides, sets of 
'materlats» reports, tnfornuitlon kits, 
analyses of the laws*, btbltographles, 
agencies and organtzattons, and other 
resources* Teachers, counselorSt 
and administrators of vocational educa* 
tton programs and Institutions who are 
tntarested tn working to ellmlndte sex 
bias, stereotyping, and dlscrlmtnatton 
frooi thetr tnstructton are fortunate to' 
have accass to a w^tth of materials 
- and resources* 

Although many of the t.tems could be 
Included In sevaral of the followktg 
categories, we have Itsted each Item 
only once* Readers are advised to look 
for materials In all the categories, 
which are: ^- * 

a - Teacher and Counselor Training 
Hatertals and Methods, 

a Curriculum Guides and PrcgramSt 

• Counseling and Guidance Haterlals* 

a Agencies and Organizations, and^ 

a Books* Reports! 0tbl tographtes , 
and Other Resources* 

The authors of thl:; booklet have examined 
nearly alt' the resources listed nere and 
have' ;jsed some of them* ' We urge readers 



to obtain and evaluate Items that seem 
to be appropriate for the'* needs and to 
send coevnentit about the etf^tlvene^s^of 
the materials to the authors In care of 
the Voman'l Educational Equity Comunlca-* 
ttons Network; l855 Folson St,# San 
Frencfsco« CA 94103* 
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TEACHER AND COUNSELOR TRAINtNG 
MATERIALS AND METHODS^ ; " 

The matATiala iiatad here «r4 racflModad 

for use in training vocMtiooMl' aduoat^loD^ 
pexsonnal and ^i^dance ooumralors.^ 

FREEOOH FOR IKOIVIDUAL^C^VELOPHENT; 
VOCATIONAL EDUCAT10K* \Rbberta Gassman, 
Fr^a^Herzon» assisted' by Patricia 
Armsr^rong* iS?7* 72 p* For.mora Infqr* 
mattbn; Contact the Utsconstn tlepartment 
^-of Public Instruction^* Hadlson, vrsconsin 
53702Y A comp)ftte\InservIce training^ 
program to be conducted I.n four units 
totaling 7 hdur^; developed with funds 
from tMt .Women's Educational Equity Act 
Progranit\US Office of Education* by the 
Vlsconslri Feminists Project Fu^d, Inc* 

\ ' 1 . . 

SEX FAIRNESS }N CAR£ER-CU10ANC|r"Tf^ 
LEARNIKG KIT* '^975/' 265 p* Available 
from:Abt pAbllcatlphs, 55VheeUr St., 
Cambridge^ HA 02138; $15 plu^ shipping* 

*^Sex EquItyA The Call to^Laadershlp*" 
Louise Vettert and .Haria Peterson* 
AHERICAN VOCATIOKAL JOURNAL, Harch 
1978, p* 2^*28*' 

NOV TO ERASt sk OlSCRtHIKATIOK IK 
VOCATIONAL ESUCXtIOi.. n,d*, 77 p. 
* Available from;^ Women's Rights Project, 
American Civil Llliertles Union Foundotton* 
22 East JfOth Street, New York« NY 10016* 

CRACKING THE GLASS SLIPPER; P^ER S 
GUIDE TO ENDING SEX 01^^ IN YOUR 
SCHOOLS* Ha«y Ellen Verheyden*Ht 1 1 lard. 
t977» 106 p* (15' Items)* Avatlabts from 
PEER» IC29 Vermont Ave*, NW^ Washington, 
DC 200O5» $?*50* ^ 

flANCGOOK FOR WORKSHOPS ON SEX EQUAL {TY T 
IH EDUCATION. Hary EHen Verheyden* 



r 



niUrd. Avaltabl* from: Women's 
Program Staff t US office of Education,'' 
ikOO HaryUnd Ave*, SU, Room 2^1, 
Uftshtngton, OC 20202* Stngle copies 
frM* 

HELP WAKTEO: SEXtSH IN CAREER EOUCATION 
MATERIALS. ^\tomen on Words and Images, 
1975; $$ p. Available from: WW1 , P*0* 
Cot 2163, .Princeton, NJ O^^kQ, $2*50* 



The National Alliance of Businessmen 
offers Career Guidance Institutes that 
provide opportunities for school 
personnel to visit representatfves of 
business. Industry, tabor, and the 
professions* Contact a local HAB 
office or Ellen Boyer, Olrector, Career 
Guidance Institutes, National Alliance 
of Businessmen, 1730 K St*, NU, 
Uashfngton OC, 200O6 (202) 25Wl'«6* 



The following tima products are h^ing 
pofrZiaJM hsf the Remtree Center on Sex 
Jtelee in JMticatioa/ Mtional F^undEatioa 
far" the It^pcairmmnt of jrducation, 1201 
Slxtimth St., mi, WmBhinffton, VC 20036. 
Hrif to the Jteeoi^ce Ctoter for inform 
mtiom ahout availability md cost* 

ACHIEVING SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL 
EOUCATtOM: A RESOURCE HANOBOOK FOR 
LOCAL AOHINtSTRATORS. Harllyn Steele, 
Hartha Hatthews, and Shirley HcCune* 
100 p* 

SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EOUCATION: 

AH INSTRUCTOR'S GUlOE* ShIrUy HcCune, 

Hartha Hatthews, and Joyce Kaser* 76 p* 

STEPS TOWARO SEX EQUITY IN VOCATI OJiiAL ' 
EOUCATION: AH INSERVtCE TRAINING DESIGN. 
Joyce Kaser, Hartha Hatthews, and 
Shirley HcCune* 200 p. 

The following three books of <^toons 
filiustrate both traditional and new 
sex^role behaviors of people at home, 
in school, and in the labor force* With 
good humor they offer a serious message 
etout sex e^uelitir* We reccmnend these 
books as st:pplsmonzdiry curriculum aste- 
rials for students* 

t<H NOT FOR UOHEN'S LIB***BUT* Bulbui; 
1973 t P* Available from: New Seed 
Press, P*0* Box 3016, Stanford, CA 9Wo5* 

HS.ERV* Anne UUtels, Illustrated by 
lyy Bottlnl* 1973, 62 p* Available 
from Udllstonecraft, 9I07 UllsMre Blvd*, 
Beverly Hflls, CA 90210, $1*95* 

JOANIE: CARTOONS FOR NEW CHILDREN* 
Garry B* Trudeau* 197'f, 95 p. 
Available from Sheed and Ward, If75 
FIftKAve*, New York, NV 10017, 
$2*25* 



CURRICULUM GUIDES AND PROGRAMS 



This part contains Information about 
curriculuD materials and methods to 
eliminate sax diacrinination in 
vocational aducation^ Some materials 
deal with ^j^eef eSucation* ^ 

' ' ' , • 1^ 
CURRICULUH GUrt^E AHO BIBLIjOGRAPHV: 
REDUCING SEX-ROIE STEREOTYPING THROUGH 
CAREER EOUCATION* Kathy Quinn, conH>: - 
Bristol Career Education Program, Bristol, 
CT, n*d*, k7 ?* AvaMafale from: EORS^, 
EO 1 30 058, HF $0*83; HC $2*06, plus 
postage* . 

PROVIOING LIFE/CAREER PLANNING FOR 
UOHEN ANO girls/ COORDINATOR'S 
GUlOE* Janice H* BIrk* American. 
Institutes for Research tn the Behavioral 
Sciences and the National Consortium on 
Competency ''Based Staff Oevelopment, 
Palo Alto, CA, 1976, ik p* Available 
from: EORS, EO 1^0 205, HF $0*83, plus 
postage* HC not available from EORS* 

EXEHPIARV STRATEGIES FOR ELIHtHATION 
OF SEX BIAS IN VOCATlOilAL PROGRAMS* 
FINAL REPORT* Sheila H* Haher* 
Human Resources Hanagement, tnc*, 
Washington, OC, 1976, 69 p* Available 
from: EORS, EO 133 523> HF $0*83; 
HC $3*50t plu^ postage* 

eQuitv career EDUCATIOH: CIMRICULUH 
GUlOE* Haple Heights City Schools, 
Haple Heights, Ohio, 1976* 't36 f>* 
AvalUble from: EDRS, EO I3I 
MF $0*83; HC $23*«, plus postage* 
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*ltem$ listed {n tKe Educational Resources Information Center (ER!C) system are available 
tn either mIcroftcKe (mF) or paper copy (hc) from the eRIC Document Reproducttort Service 
(EORS). B0X-I9O. Arlington. VA 22210. 
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"The Hyth Of HtppHy Ever After." Serah 
Davidson. UOHEN'S OAY* Hay \97k. 
Ava'Uabfe from: YWCA of Los Ange)es> 
-Executive Offices. I2I5 Lodl Place. Los 
Angeles* CA, 9P03S. Free reprint. Ask 
also about thetr vocational Readiness 
package. 

l^^WcIdfnS: A New Prosram that Helps 
Students Cearn How to Hake Oeclstons.*' 
Gordon P. Milter and H.B. (JeUtt. 
COLLEGE BOARD REVtEU, NO. 82* VInter . 
I97I--72. 16 p. AvalUble frOfo: Editor, 
Callage Board Review, 888 7th Avenue^ 
Mew York* NY ' IOOI9,^fr«. 

HOW TO OEClOE: A GUIDE FOR WOMEN. 
Nelle Tumtln Scholz, Judlth Sosebee 
Prince, and Gordon Porter Mtller. 
(975. 121 p. Available frmt 
College Board Publication Orders, 
Sox 28)5, Princeton, HJ OSSkO, $5.95. 

T90AY'S CHANGING ROLES: AN APPROACH TO 
NON-SEXIST TEACHING. Educational 
Challenges, Inc., 197'f, 108 p. Avail- 
able f/om: Resource Center on Stex Rotes 
tn Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., HW, 
^shlngton, OC 20036, $3.00. 

EXPA.*40ING AOOLESCEKT ROLE EXPECTATIONS: 
INFORMATION, ACTIVITIES, RESOURCES FOR 
VOCATIONAL EOUCATORS. Commu.Uty 
Service Education Oepartcnent, New York 
State College of Human Ecology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NY, 1977> 139 
Available from: Hedia Services Printing, > 
New York State College of Human Ecology, 
B^IO Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NY \kBS^. 

THE WHOLE PERSON BOOK: TOUAROS SELF 
OlSCOVERY ANO LIFE OPTIONS. TwMa M. 
Chrtstensent Patricia Romero, and Nan 
Schmellng. 1977, 262 p* For nore 
Information: Contact TwIIeM. Christen^ 
^ sen. Counselors Expanding Career Options 
Project, Nebraska Cofnmlsslon on The 
Status of Vfomen. 301 Centennial Mall 
South* Lincoln^ NB 68So9. Oevetoped 
with funds from The Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program, US Office of Educar 
tlon. 

THE BJLUE COLUR SCHOLAR: VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. Maryland Center for Public 
Broadcasting, Owlngs Mtlls, 1978, 
2'f p. Available from: Vocatlonst 
Box 1978, Owlngs Mills, HO 2)))7, $K00. 
Sooiclet correlated with television 
series, "Consumer Survival Kit." %tudy 
.^gulde also available. 



PROJECT HEAR tHuman Education Awareness 
Resources). Contact: Robert B. Francis* 
Coordinator for Otssemlnatlon, Oepartment 
of Education, 225 West State St., P.O. 
Box 201 9> Trenton. NJ O8608, (609) 292* 

ATTEHPTS TO OVERCOME SEX STEREOTYPtNG IN 
VOCATtOHAL jEDUCATION. Morgan V. Lewi's 
et at. 1976. 273 pv AvaMable from: 
The Institute for Research on Human 
Resources, The Pevmsylvania State , 
University, 4o7'Kern Graduate Building, 
University Park* PA 16802« $10.00 
prepaid to The Pennsylvania State 
Cilverslty. 

ELI WHITNEY VOCATIONALHIGH SCHOOL. 
Contact: Nathan Mayrori, Principal, 
257 North 6th Street, Brooklyn* NY 1I2II, 
(212) 287*7658. 

THE MASCULINE FOCUS IN HOHE ECONOMICS. 
Judy H. Dowel It 6opr.:« 8. Greenbk>bd. 
ilome Economics Asioclatlon, Washlngtont 
OC, 1975, 31 p. Available from: 
FDRS, EO 116 002, HF $0.83; HC $2,06 
plus postage. ^ 

NEW PIONEERS PROJECT TO ELIMINATE SEX 
BIAS IN OCCUPATIONAL EOUCATtON. 
- Contact: Amanda Smith, Olvlslon of Equal 
Education, State Oepartment of Education, 
Raleigh, NC 2760, (919) 733-3551. 

SPECIAL VOCATIOHAL NEEDS OF WOMEN. 
CQnfict: Connie Busley, Sex Equity 
^"/tdmtnlstrator, iniitofs Office of 
Education, Oepartment of Adult, 
Vocational S Technical Education, " ~' 
100 North First Street, Springfield, 
IL 62777, (207) 782-ii620. 

THE MINORITY WOMEN EHFLOYHENT PROGRAM: 
A NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECT TO 
FACILITATE ENTRY OF MINORITY WOMEN 
INTO MANAGERIAL, PROFESSIONAL, ANO 
TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS, VOL. I ANO tl. 
Rob'ert W. Glover, Paula S. Greenfield. 
The Center for the Study of Human , 
Resources, The University of Texas at 
Austin. 1976. 88 p., 153 P- Available - 
from; National Technical Information 
Service, U.S. Oepartment of Commerce, 
5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield VA, 
22151. Vol. It NTtS No. PB 26'f9'fO/AS, 
$5.00; Vol. II: NTtS Ho. PB 26^'fl/AS, 
$lf.50. 
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HON^TRADITIOHAL JD8 OfPDRTUHlTlES . Con* 
tact: Fran Chaff tjn, Program Director, 
lomr Columbia Cblleget 16DD Hapte/ 
Longvlew, WA 98632* (206) 577-2393* 

STEPS TD OPINING THE SKILLED TRADES TO 
WOKEN* Vftmn'3 Bureau, E>epartf»nt of 
Lcbor, Wa$h)?:5ton, DC, 197^, 9 
Available fromt EDRS, ED 099 546, 
HP $0.83; HC $K67 plus postage^, 

A STUDY DP THE PACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
PARTICIPATIOM DF UOHEN IN HOH-TRADITIOMAL 
OCCUPATIONS IN PDSTSECONDARY AREA 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, VoM. x 
Roslyn D.* Kate et aK lO Associates*/ 
Inc., Arlington, VA, 1976M89 P*/^ 
Available from: EDRS, ED 132 HF 
$0.83; HC $10.03 plus posps^ 

UENDt (Uomett's EducaU^Development 
Incentive). Cont^c?: Kay Elledge, 
Program D tree tof% Off Ice of Continuing 
Education for Women* Brevard Community 
College/f519 Clearlake Road* Cocoa, 
FL ^22, (305) 632-lllK 

WOMEN IN APPRENTICESHIP WHY NOT? 
FINAL REPORT. Patricia Mapp. Wisconsin 
State Department of Industry* Labor attd 
Human Relations* 1973, 268 p. 
Available from: EDRS, ED 086 &30, 
HF ^0.83; HC $l'f.05 plus postage. 

EQUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Jane Lerner* 
Fredell Bergstrom and Joseph E. Champagne. 
1976* 96 p. Available from: Center for 
Human Resources, University of Houston* 
.College -of Business Administration* 
Cullen Blvd., Houston, TX 7700'f, single 
copies free; also available from: EDRS* 
ED 133 ^^^f HF $0.83; HC %k.$7 plus 
postage. 

CHANGING LEARNING, CHANGING LIVES: 

A HIGH SCHOOL UOHEN*S STUDIES CURRICULUM 

FROM THE GROUP SCHOOL. Barbara Gates, 

Susan Klaw, and Adria Reich, 1977, 256 p^ 

Available from: The Feminist Press* Box 

33'tt Old Westbury, NY 11568, $6.00* 

paper. 

UOHEN'S LIVES/WOMEN'S WORK. Florence 
Howe et al. The Feminist Press, In pro- 
cess. Publication date* price .and order- 
ing Information available from: The 
Feminist Press, Box 33'f> Old Westbury* 
KY 11568. 

EXPERIENCE-BASED CAREER EDUCAMON. 
A national Institute of Education- 



sponsored program for career education 
In school and community for secondary 
students. Four models of EBCE are 
avallabJe. Write for Information to: $ 
NIE, US Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare* Washington, DC 2D208. 

"Why Not a Uomanr Janice B. Sedaka. 
AMERICAN EDUCATIDN, Dec. 1975, 5 P* 
Description of vocational tratnInQ pro* 
gram* For Information, write to Jana ^ 
SlegeU Project Director, Vfomen In New 
^Careers, CDNSAD Research Corporation, 
121 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 
15206. 

The foliwing ew juodt^ce* ere hming 
pahllsfmd the Msource Center on 5ar 
BolBs in £duc«tJton# JTetionai FomdMtion 
for the Ife^pnnrenfljit 0/ Mu%^tiont 1201 
Sixteenth St*f HV/ mehington^ X 20036^ 
write to the Hesoviice Center for dnfor* 
jnatioji aJbout ^yeilebility and cost* 

TRY IT, YDU'LL LIKE IT: A STUDEHT*S. 
INTRODUCTIDK TD SEX FAIRNESS IN 
VOCATIDMAL EDUCATION. Martha Matthews 
and Shirley McCune. 

WttAT'S WRDNG WITH THESE PICTURES? and 
bUR w'ORLD IS CHANGING. Martha Matthews 
and Shirley McCune. Posters. 



COUNSELtNC AND GUIDANCE 
MATERIALS 

JVateriais and articles to assist gitidanee 
counselors in providing sex equalit]^ are 
included in this section. 

^'Counseling Black Teenage Girls. Gloria 
* Stevenson. OCCUPATIDKAL OUTLOOK dUArtTER* 
LY* Summer 1975, 12 p. 

ISSUES OF SEX BIAS AND SEX FAIRNESS ,N 
CAREER INTEREST MEASUREMENT. Esther E. 
Diamond, ed. Spring 1975, 219 P* 
Available from: Education and Work 
Group* National Institute of Education, 
Washington* DC 20208, single copies free, 

CAREER GUIOANCE MATERIALS: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR WOMEN'S CAREER DEVELOPMENT. RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT SERIES NO. 97* Louise 
Vetter et al. The Center for Vocational ^ 
Education, 197^* 90 p. Available fromi 
The Center for Vocational Education, 
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/Tha Ohio State UnW«rsfty, I960 Kenny 
iRoa^, Cotuflibus, OH 43210, $6.00 

or EDRS, ED 106 542, HF $0.83; HC $4.67 

plus postage. 

I CAK BE AKYTHIK6. CAREERS ANO COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Joyce Slayton Hltchell. 
1978, J\$ p. Avaflabi* frontt College 
Board PubHcatlon Orders, 28l5, 
Princeton, HJ 08540, $12.95 hardcover; 
$7.95 paper. 

NEW CAREER OPTIONS FOR WOMEN. Helen 
S. Farmer and Thomas E. Backer. Human 
Interaction Research Institute, 1977. 
Three volumes, 624 totil pages. Available 
from: Human Interaction Research Instf* 
tute, Kirkeby Center, Suite 1120, 
10889 Wllshire Blvd., Los Angeles CA, 
90024, $25.48 for the set. This publica* 
tlon contains three parts; A Counselor's 
Sourcebook (400 p.. Hard, $16.95), 
A Women's Guide- (96 p., soft, $4.95 " 
bulk rate of 10 or more — $3.95) » and 
A Selected Annotated Bibliography ((28 p», 
hard, $9.95). 

WOMEN AT WORK: A COUNSELOR'S SOURCEBOOK. 
Helen Farmer and Thomas Backer. Human 
Interaction Research Institute, Los 
Angeles, CA, 1975, 377 P* Available 
from: EORS, E& 127 521, HF $0*83; 
HC $20.75, plus postage. 

SEX :^;gcrimikatiok in career counseling 

ANO EOUCATION. Michete Harway and 
Helen S. Asttn. I977> 172 P. 
Available from; Praeger Publishers, 
383 Hadlson Avenue, New York, NY IOOI7, 
$16.95* 



AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

This part contains nameSf Addresses^ and 
inf6rmation ethoat agmncies and organic 
2ations working In the area of sex equal*- 
ity in-vocational Vacation* Included 
also are descriptions of the xoles of 
the Sex Bquity Coordinators and Title IX 
Coordinators^ whoso fvaictions are mandated 
by federal laws* 

Under "ttie provistohs of Title II, Voca*^ 
tlohal Education, of the Education 
Amendments of l976, each state must ap- 
point one or more persons to serve as 
Sex Equity CoordlnatorCs) . These per- 



sons ar'e autbQcjzed to p'erfom ten 
functions, which are described In the 
second section of this publication, 1^' 
The legislative Changes. Readers may * 
contact their state vocational education" 
office and/or commtinlty colleges office 
to find out who their Sex Equity 
Coordinator Is. 

Title IX, Prohibition of Sex DIscrlmlna* 
tlon, of the Education Amendments of 
1972, requires that every educational 
Institution receiving federal money 
appoint a person tojict as Title IX 
off tcer. These p^trw^s oVersee the 
efforts of the Institutions to comply 
with Title IX. Readers may consult ^ 
with the Title IX officers In their 
school districts and In their state 
department of education. 

The following two listings are Presidm" 
tial advisory councils. 

NATIONAL AOVISORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN'S 
EOUCATIOKAl PROGRAMS 
1832 H St., NW, Suite 821 
Washington, OC 20036 
(202) 382*3862 

NATIONAL AOVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL 
EOUCATION 

kl5 13th Street, NW, 
Washington, OC 2000<i 
(202) 376-8873 

A regional and state system fyr vocational 
education curriculum is daacrihed below* 

THE NATIONAL NETWORK FOR CURRICULUM 
COOROINATION IN VOCATIONAL ANO TECH- 
NICAL EOUCATION facilitates sharing 
by state and local curriculum developers. 
To use the Network, work thr<Htgti your 
own State Liaison Representative (SLR), 
whose name may be obtained from the 
regional Curriculum Coordination Center 
established to work with you. 

Northeast Network CCC, Olvlslon of Voca- 
tional Ed., 225 W. State St., Trenton, 
NJ 08625 (609) 292-6562 

Southeast Network CCC, HIsolsslppI State 
University^, Orawer OX, Mississippi, 
MS 39762 (601) 325-2510 

East Central Network CCC, Illinois Office 
of Ed., 100 ft* first St., Springfield, 
tL 62777 (217) 782-0758 

Midwest Network CCC, Vocational & Tech- 
ntcal Ed., 1515 W. 6th Avenue, Still- 
water, OK Ikoyk (A05) 377-2000 ext. 261 
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Northwestern Network CCC, Commission for 
Vocational Ed., Bidg* 17, AtrdustrUI 
Park, Olympta, WA 98504 (206) 753-0879 

Mestern CCC, University of HawaM, Ikkk 
Dole Street, Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 9^8-7834 

folloHins-axe^ a variety of organizations/ 
agencies and projects that deal with sex 
e^ity And vocational education. 

ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE OK CAREER EDUCATION 

Ohio State University 

Center for Vocational Education 

1966 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH ft32l0 

(6U) ^186*3655 

THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IK 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. The Ohio State 
University, i960 Kenny Road, Columbus, 
OH, ^13210, (6U) 486-3655^ Contact; 
Louise Vetter, Senior Research Specialist. 
This center has produced the following 
materials relevant to the education of 
viomeni 

^■Planning Ahead for the World of Work/' 
1975* RD $4.50 

**Career Guidance Materials! Implica- 
tions for Wonien*s Career Development,'* 
1974, RD 97. $6.00 

'*Equa1 Access and Opportunity In 
Vocational Education; An Annotated 
Bibliography of Articles, Reports, 
and Projects,*' 1976* B8 3$* $2.80 

''Resources on Ellminctting Sex Role 
Stereotyping In Vocational Educatlon^'^ 
1977, free. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR CAREER EDUCATION. 
University of Montana, P.O. Box 78)5* 
Hissoula, HT 59807, (W6) 243-5262/6466. 

WOHEN*S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY ACT PROGRAM 
(WEEAP), US Office of Education, 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Washington, 
DC 20202, (202) 245^181. Contact: 
Joan E. Ouva1» Director. 

WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY COMMUNICATIONS 
NETWORK (WEECNl. Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. 
1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco^ CA 
941D3, (415) 565^3032/3000. Contact: 
Matilda Sutler, Director. 

WOMEN'S 8UREAU. US Department of Labor, 
Washington, DC 20210, (202) 523-6&1 I . 



CENTER FOR WOMEN*S OPPDRTUNITiES, Ameri- 
can Association of Cocimunlty and Junior 
Colleges, ) DuPont Circle, NW, Suite 410, 
Washin9ton,0C 20036, (202) 293-7050. 

PROJECT OH EQUAL EDUCATION RIGHTS (PEER). 
1029 Vermont Avenue, KW, Suite 8OO, Wash^ 
ington.DC 20005,(202) 332*7337. Contact; 
Robin Gordon, Information/Publications. 

THE RESOURCE CENTER pH SEX ROLES IN 
EDUCATION. National Foundation for th^ 
Improvement of Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NV, Washington, DC 20036, 
(202) 833-5*26. Contact: Shirley 
McCune, Director. 

ELLIS ASSOCIATES. >.0. Box 466, College 
Park, HO 20740, OoU 864^7600. Conducts 
staff development activities addressing 
sex role stereotyping and sex bias In 
vocational education. 

L. MIRANDA AND ASSOCIATES. 4701 Wlllard 
Avenue, Suite 102, Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
(30ll 656-8684. Cot^cerned with training 
Hispanic women In management techniques. 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 346 South 
Scott St,, Tucson, A2 8570(, (602) 623- 
3677. Contact: Carol Zimmerman, txecu* 
' t Ive Director. 

RJ ASSOCIATES, INC. ID18 W1 Ison 81vd 
Arlington, VA 22209, C703) 524-3^60. 
Contact: Roslyn Kane, President. 
Conducts research In the social ser*- 
vices fleldand has focused on Issues 
of women and education. 

STE1GER, FINK, KOSECOFF, INC. (SFKI . 
9060 Santa Monica 81vd., Sutle 108, Los 
Angeles, CA 9OO69, (213) 276-1315^ 
Contact: JoAnn Stelger, President. 
Conducts staff training workshops on 
sex fairness In vocational education* 
Also conducts research, 

WOMEN ON WORDS AND IHACES. P.O. 8ox 2163, 
Princeton, NJ 08540, C6O9) 921*8653. 
Contact: Carol Jacobs. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1510 H Street, NW, Washington, DC 2D005, 
C202X 737-3722^ 

THE FEDERAL EDUCATION PROJECT, ^Lawyer's 
Comnlttee for Civil Rights Under the Law, 
Siilte 520^ 733*15th Street, «W, Washing- 
ton, DC 20005, (202) 628-6700. . Technical 
assistance and 'information on equal oppor- 
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tunlty tn vocatfonal edilcatlon. Free 
monthty newsletter. 



BOOKS, REPORts, B;BLI0GRAPH1ES. 
AND OTHER RESOURCES 

This jwrt contains infaiMtlon shout a 
variety of mtariaJts of intBX^Mt to raca* 
tlonal ^duoMtion jparaannel. Tht mterials 
include hoc^f zmportM, bihliogrsphles ^ 
nevslBttws^ and otter ptiUications that 
iiat rvsourcas for educators* 

"WofTKen Journey into Skilled Trades." 
Phyllts Lehmann. W0RKL1FE, August 1977, 
p. 27-31. 

THE CALIFORNIA STUDY ON 'wOHEN IN NDN- ^ 
TRADITIONAL EMPLOYMENT. Sandra Meyers, 
Gus Drody, Vetma Pamess, and Nancy Snow 
Sellers. ' AvaUable from: ADVOCATES FOR 
WOMEN, 256 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
CA 9^106. 

sex BIAS IN THE SCHOOLS: THE RESEARCH 
EVIDENCE. Janfce Pottker and Andrew 
^ishel, eds. 1977. 571 p. Available 
from: Associated University Presses, 
P.O. Box 421, Cranbury, NJ 08512. 

SEXISM AND YOUTH. Diane GersonI*Stavn, 
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